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EN YEARS ago the Liturgical Arts 
Society was established in order to 
put to a practical purpose the interest 
felt by many thoughtful persons, clergy 
and laity, in a problem intimately con- 
nected with the supernatural life of the 
Church: the use of material things in the 
direct service of divine worship. 
The problem, as a problem, arises 
from a twofold circumstance. In the 
‘first place, these material things are 
used, for the greater part, not in a crude 
or raw state, but as finished products of 
creative art. This calls, therefore, for 
the close collaboration of the artist or 
architect with the ministers of Divine 
worship and leads by necessity to the 
discussion and formulation of standards, 
artistic or professional, and in accord- 
ance with the liturgical requirements of 
religion. Furthermore, in the modern 
world these material things, destined 
for sacred use, even in their finished 
processes, are usually bought and sold 
upon an open market and subject there- 
fore to all the painful hazards of pro- 
fessional or even commercial competi- 
tion, of advertising, of price and profit, 
of business organization. This raises ac- 
cordingly an added problem of bringing 
order into what tends to be — from the 
religious point of view — a disordered 
‘situation. It has been consistently the 
aim of the Society and the quarterly 
which is its literary medium, to serve as 
a useful auxiliary to the work of the 
Church and her hierarchy in the estab- 
lishment of standards and the encour- 
agement of such methods as aid in the 
orderly production and distribution of 
liturgical material. 
This, the more specialized work of the 
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Society, could not have been under- 
taken were its members not animated by 
a reverent love for the Church’s liturgy 
itself — or rather, for Christ Our Lord 
as living in and operating through the 
liturgy of His Mystical Body, the 
Church. The work of the Liturgical Arts 
schola is a direct expression of this love. 
The guarantee that this love was, and 
remains, genuine, is found not so much 
in outward successes that have attended 
the work of the Society — such as the 
rapid spread in the last few years of its 
ideas, methods, and principles through- 
out the Church in the United States — 
as in the steadfast and fatherly encour- 
agement and approbation vouchsafed to 
its work by many members of the hier- 
archy in this country, by Bishops and 
eminent prelates abroad, and by the 
sympathetic interest of our Holy Father 
himself, as conveyed to us through His 
Eminence, Eugéne Cardinal Tisserant. 
No one can engage in the work of the 
Society without deriving therefrom a 
deeper knowledge of the great mystery 
of the Incarnation itself, that mystery 
which for Charles Péguy was the meas- 
ure of the whole value of the world. The 
consecration of material fabric to super- 
natural uses is a reminder of Péguy’s 
own words: 
Car le surnaturel est lui-méme charnel 
Et arbre de la grAce est raciné profond 


Et plonge dans le sol et cherche jusqu’au fond 
Et Parbre de la race est lui-méme éternel. 


The ten years of the Society’s exist- 
ence hitherto have been ten timely 
years, of the “time” that Saint Paul bids 
us “buy back” or ‘make most of” 
(Eph. v. 16); and ever more timely is 
the task of helping to restore, in a chaotic 


and tormented world, the glory of 
God’s House and active participation 
in the liturgy. 
Joun LaFarcg, S.J., 
Chaplain, Liturgical Arts Society 


IN THIS tenth anniversary number 
we are fortunate in having the leading 
editorial from Father John LaFarge, 
S.J., the Chaplain of the Society since 
its inception. Our first President, Charles 
D. Maginnis, contributes an article that 
ought to clear up many points; it also 
indicates the possibilities inherent in the 
general policy pursued by the Society 
through its quarterly. We are indebted 
to Mrs Justine B. Ward for a penetrat- 
ing article on the possibilities and need 
for reform in liturgical music. Many 
know and appreciate Mrs Ward’s untir- 
ing efforts in liturgical music, here and 
abroad. It is particularly appropriate 
that we should be privileged to publish 
in this issue an illustrated article on the 
Abbey of Maria Laach, written by one 
of the monks in exile from that great 
abbey at a time when that storehouse 
of Benedictine influence is suppressed. 
Father Damasus Winzen’s words com- 
plete a cycle which began with the pub- 
lication of the leading article in the first 
issue of LirurciIcAL Arts, on ““The Na- 
ture of Religious Art,” by the Right 
Reverend Ildefons Herwegen, Abbot of 
Maria Laach. The editor contributes a 
description of the recently completed 
Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School 
— one of the major educational accom- 
plishments of our ordinary and Patron, 
the Most Reverend Francis Joseph 
Spellman. The article on the “Liturgi- 
cal Summer School for Priests,’ at the 
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Seminary of Saint Mary of the Lake, 
Mundelein, Illinois, amplifies the edi- 
torial remarks which appeared in the 
August issue and our friend, Mr Barry 
Byrne, gives us an enthusiastic account 
of the second liturgical week recently 
held in Saint Paul. Be it added that this 
is an anniversary issue — and that fu- 
ture numbers will revert to the econ- 
omies of former years, this time obviated 
by the generosity of friends. 


"THE NATURAL DESIRE to validate 
one’s convictions can lead us to seek 
support from many sources. Those 
whose curiosity have led them to dip, 
for instance, into Pastor’s “‘Lives of the 
Popes” will know that many an inter- 
esting document can be found repro- 
duced in these volumes. Thus, also, 
students of the history of the Papacy 
know of the Letters of Pope Clement 
XIV and appreciate the sagacity and 
wisdom of that pontiff. In this collection 
of letters there is one addressed to 
Prince San-Severo which expresses a 
point of view that bears out the con- 
tention that balanced progress is not 
to be denied us to-day. This letter can 
be found in the first volume of the edi- 
tion printed at Newcastle in 1787; 
the opening sentences will suffice for 
the moment: “I continue to admire 
your new discoveries. You bring forth 
a fecund Universe from the former, by 
whatever you create. This makes our 
Antiquarians go mad, who persuade 
themselves that nothing can be inter- 
esting or beautiful, but what is very 
old. It is undoubtedly right to esteem 
Antiquity; but I do not think that we 
ought to become slaves to it so far, as 
to extol beyond bounds a thing of no 
value in itself, merely because it was 
taken out of Adrian’s gardens.” It is 
true that the Pope referred to his corre- 
spondent’s chemical experiments, but 
the thought expressed above has some 
bearing on the objections of those who 
would have us wear the strait jacket 
of artistic antiquarianism. 


AN IDEA, or better still, an ideal, 
grounded on a keen sense of the realities 
of life, ought to assure success. And yet 
we all know that an idea can be misun- 
derstood and manhandled by those 
whose acts in the past were responsible 
for its birth. Some years ago the Presi- 
dent of a well-known Mid-Western 
college warned that the liturgical re- 
vival was in danger of being betrayed 
by those who are always ready to climb 
aboard the latest band wagon that 


promises financial returns. Such a 
boomerang is to be expected from many 
whose every action in the field of reli- 
gious art is keyed to a low level. Now, 
however, the danger may unwittingly 
come from persons who have achieved 
creditable success in other fields of ar- 
tistic endeavor but who feel that a 
measure of further success may lie in 
religious or liturgical art. A number of art- 
ists — sculptors and painters — whose 
secular work can be seen in our muse- 
ums, have now engaged in work for the 
Church and have executed statues and 
paintings which can be seen in churches 
in this country. Unfortunately their 
religious work has seldom reached the 
high level of their secular work and 
this difference may be partly because 
these artists have a preconceived notion 
of what is expected of them when they 
attempt religious work. They seem to 
key their effort to a mere improvement 
of the type of work they have seen all 
too often in our churches. The result is a 
compromise unworthy of their talents, 
and some of the statues produced by 
artists who are otherwise sensible when 
allowed a free hand, look so anemic 
and emasculated that one is tempted 
to wish for a return to the “‘good old 
days” when statues were romantically 
bad, but at least held a degree of appeal 
for the less squeamish section of the 
congregation. Too much mistaken aes- 
thetic purism can be as deadly as too 
much church goods work. What is 
needed is the realization that a good 
statue is a good statue; that it does not 
have to fit into any special ecclesiastical 
attitude, nor does the artist need be a 
paragon of virtue nor a specially pious 
soul. All things being equal it is well 
that an artist at work for the Church 
be a holy man, but the fact remains 
that art, gua art, being amoral, has no 
immediate relationship with morals. 
One of the chief exponents of the 
Catholic renaissance in France before 
the 1914 war, Charles Péguy, once 
wrote: ‘““The important thing to remem- 
ber is that, in each order, in each sys- 
tem, the transcendant ideal be not 
overwhelmed by the circumstances of its 
practical fulfilment.” The ideal of the 
liturgical revival is a sound one, but it 
can be destroyed or weakened by the 
actions of purists who have foresworn 
their yesterdays and are as yet unin- 
formed on the essence of the morrow. 


‘Time marches on and so does plane- 
chant. A bit of interesting news comes 
to us from Mr Clifford A. Bennett, 


organist of Sacred Heart Church, Pitts- 
burgh. It concerns the introduction of 
a course on Gregorian chant at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology. That 
this course is to be on an equal footing 
with the other courses in that institution 
augurs well for the present appreciation 
of this integral part of our Catholic 
liturgy. The course was voted a part 
of the graduate school program without 
any urging from outside Catholic 
sources. It was introduced in response 
to the demand on the part of intelligent 
music scholars and public school music 
supervisors who felt that without this 
instruction they were missing the link 
between Greco-Roman music culture 
and the polyphonic school. And how 
true this is, or was, especially if we read 
the musical histories placed in the hands 
of most of our music students. That 
planechant as a science would be taught 
in a secular university was probably 
not thought of by many of the early 
supporters of the Motu Proprio, but the 
Carnegie Technology course has now 
set the precedent which will be imitated, 
we feel sure, by many of our higher 
institutions of learning. 

The course will follow very scientific 
lines, beginning with an intensive study 
of paleography and early manuscripts. 
Fortunately there is available to the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology the 
entire set of the Paléographie Musicale. 
The Liber Usualis will be the standard 
textbook for the class which now num- 
bers twelve students; three Catholics, 
two Jews and five Protestants, including 
two members of the American Guild 
of Organists. The course carries nine 
units of college credits which may be 
applied to a master’s degree in public 
school music. 


PRIORITY ratings are now disturbing 
the equanimity of many a maker of 
bronze or brass appurtenances for the 
altar. The gradual shutting off of the 
supply of such metals from small man- 
ufacturers is in line with the major 
policy affecting the defense programme. 
Yet it would seem that the small 
amounts needed for the normal require- 
ments of the Church need hardly strain 
the effectiveness of the nation’s effort. 
A policy which does not take into ac- 
count qa measure of elasticity cannot 
fail to result in serious dislocations. The 
powers that be could well consider the 
wisdom of allowing competent and 
honest craftsmen a favorable priority 
rating at a time when good will is so 
important. 
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A Survey and a Hope 


CHARLES D. MAGInNNIS 


HAT is remarkable, I think, about 
the tenth anniversary of Lirurct- 
CAL ArTs is not that its fortunes are as 
yet incommensurate with the high mer- 
its of its mission but that in the face of 
extraordinary difficulties it should have 
survived at all. Launched at a time 
when the skies held little promise of fair 
voyaging, it has managed to keep its 
course in weather which brought dis- 
aster to much admirable enterprise. 
There are still cautious spirits, as there 
_ were then, who feel the present is hardly 
more propitious for adventuring. But 
this timidity takes no account of the 
compelling circumstances behind the 
original effort nor of the significant 
measure in which it has been vindi- 
cated. 

A decade ago the liturgical movement 
had notably roused the interest and 
sympathy of many of the hierarchy and 

priesthood of this country, so that more 
and more obviously its implications be- 
came a challenge to the thoughtful con- 
cern of those creatively identified with 
ecclesiastical art. The first consequence 
of this was the coming together of a 
group of Catholic men and women, 
many of them distinguished in secular 
fields, who were prepared to enter on the 
demonstration that Catholic art could, 
by studious direction, be restored to 
something of its historic vitality. In the 
face of this conviction, a policy of inac- 
tion was impossible. Only methods be- 
came a matter of question, and it was 
soon perceived that the most effective 
and, indeed, the indispensable instru- 
ment for the propagation of the zdea was 
such a magazine as this. There were no 
illusions as to the financial hazards. 
That a periodical of this nature could 
not live by subscription alone was per- 
ceived. It was no less obvious that its 
limited circulation could interest only 
_ the exceptional advertiser. The prospect 
was even further restricted by the need of 
discouraging that type of commercial 
advertising which would develop dis- 
edifying variances with the educational 
purpose. The ultimate effect of this self- 
imposed disadvantage upon the revenue 
was gradually to make for a dependence 


on the generosity of individuals. In this 
respect its position is by no means un- 
usual, as several influential journals 
that are devoted to special philosophies 
exist to-day largely by virtue of this 
practical order of patronage. Lirurct- 
CAL Arts profoundly acknowledges here 
the sense of its indebtedness in this kind 
to a few anonymous benefactors without 
whom it would have been impossible in 
these unfavorable days to carry on. That 
this responsibility should have rested 
till now so immediately upon a few 
rather than more equitably upon the 
many to whom it is more directly an 
obligation should be a vital and imme- 
diate concern if the promise of this 
liturgical purpose is not to be forfeited. 
It should be known that every economic 
expedient has been employed to make 
this burden lighter, short of mean and 
familiar compromises with principle. 
All the expenses incident to the publica- 
tion have been reduced throughout the 
various departments to an irreducible 
minimum, happily without sacrifice of 
those characteristics which have earned 
for it a recognition as the most superior 
magazine in its field in America or 
Europe. 

As a measure of its present authority, 
significant testimony is provided by the 
circumstance that it has recently gained 
for the Liturgical Arts Society the honor 
of directing the interests of a religious 
work of art of national importance. The 
erection of a public statue in Washing- 
ton to ‘‘Christ, the Light of the World,” 
has long been under consideration. That 
it should be worthy not only of its great 
motive but of the intelligence and the 
artistic resource of the Catholic body in 
this country who sponsored it, it was re- 
solved to hold a formal nation-wide 
competition of sculptors. It is the con- 
duct of this interesting contest which has 
been entrusted to the Society by the 
committee in charge, composed of the 
Most Reverend Edward Mooney, Arch- 
bishop of Detroit; the Most Reverend 
Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop of Chi- 
cago; the Most Reverend John F. Noll, 
Bishop of Fort Wayne. No more recog- 
nition than this could have been given 


the Society and no more fitting responsi- 
bility than the governance of such a 
project. 

Other pleasant tributes to the Society 
appear in the invitation of the Most 
Reverend Edwin V. O’Hara, Bishop of 
Kansas City, Missouri, to codperate 
with him in the solution of certain 
liturgical problems of the Kansas City 
diocese and as well in the thoughtful 
acknowledgment of its influence that 
has been indicated by Monsignor Rey- 
nold Hillenbrand, Rector of the Semi- 
nary of Saint Mary of the Lake, at 
Mundelein. 


But IT has been the stirring of the 
liturgical idea in the mind of the archi- 
tect which has brought the most notable 
consequences. We easily remember the 
level of architectural thought which 
made for the illiterate romance which 
used to distinguish so much of Catho- 
lic buildings. Do we not already note 
the signs of a new quality? In the stand- 
ards of its day, the good was never ab- 
sent, but even what was best too often 
testified to the characteristic Renais- 
sance indifference to liturgical mean- 
ings. What is now to be remarked is the 
solicitude which architects are bringing 
to a more deliberate shaping of the 
fabric in all its elements. This is particu- 
larly evident in the sacred precincts of 
the sanctuary, where the architect is 
conscious of a new solemnity in the 
challenge of the altar. As yet the impli- 
cations of the liturgical law may not 
always be perfectly perceived and the 
gesture of conformity may frequently be 
uncouth and occasionally even over- 
adequate, but the new deference is un- 
mistakable. That this is an interest 
which needs not only to be sustained 
but constantly to be guided is at once 
the conviction of the Society and the 
argument for this publication. 

The impending revision of the sanc- 
tuary which has been undertaken by the 
Patron of the Society, the Most Rever- 
end Francis Joseph Spellman, Arch- 
bishop of New York, at Saint Patrick’s 
Cathedral, involving the substitution of 
a canopied altar for the immense and 
inappropriate reredos, should be a dem- 
onstration of liturgical principles vivid 
enough to be reflected in a more general 
appreciation of the beneficent purpose of 
our organization. I venture even the 
hope that the nature of this purpose and 
the sincerity with which it is being pro- 
moted may win that responsible recog- 
nition of the hierarchy, without which 
its task may well seem occasionally even 


an intrusion and an impertinence. It is 
my belief that, since the lay initiative 
can claim only a professional authority, 
the Society would accept most willingly 
the idea of dedicating all of itself and its 
energies to hierarchical direction. 

One is easily persuaded that so laud- 
able a cause as ours can languish only 
because it has not been sufficiently un- 
derstood. It has been suggested that our 
public message, in its effort to point 
artistic significances, has seemed over- 
technical and even “high-brow,” that 
it is marked by too ardent attachment 
to what is known as the modernistic 
(sic!) theory of design and a supercilious 
attitude to artistic enterprise that is 
couched in the terms of tradition. It 
may be an appropriate moment to deal 
with these apprehensions. 


OUT OF THE SPHERE of abstract 
principles it is notoriously difficult to 
write about art so as to eliminate vague- 
nesses. And inevitably much of the 
matter that is directed to the professional 
reader has an obscure and disconcerting 
vocabulary. But the editor of Lirurci- 
GAL Arts, I think, has furnished so suffi- 
cient a qualification in his devotion to 
the vernacular vehicle as well as the 
ingenuousness of his discourse that the 
diaphanous indictment may be fairly 
dismissed. 

The matter of its philosophy needs 
larger comment. It has to be remem- 
bered that it is a day of promise and of 
threat when controversy is seething in 
all departments of art and the echoes 
are not easily to be escaped. Even the 
general public finds the challenge of the 
new principles of design an exciting 
subject for intellectual debate. The edi- 
tor of Lirurcicat Arts could hardly be 
excused for not having reached some 
comprehensible opinion on the subject 
and not unreasonably he would express 
it. Admittedly the new artistic ideas 
have enough validity to invite the spec- 
ulation even of the conservatives as to 
the measure of their implications upon 
the future art of the Church. Many are 
persuaded, as I am, that even as we de- 
tect beneficent possibilities in the new 
architecture, the traditional principle 
should not in the religious field sur- 
render too precipitously to novel the- 
ories, whose rationality has had as yet 
but a limited vindication even in secu- 
lar enterprise. The columns of Lirurct- 
cAL Arts, which have always been 
invitingly open to debate, are especially 
hospitable to the discussion of this pro- 
foundly pertinent topic. It is a personal 


opinion that it is largely to the notable 
brilliancy with which Mr Barry Byrne 
has advocated the new design in these 
pages that we must account for any 
sense of the submergence of conserva- 
tive opinion. To the Society itself we 
could not reasonably look for a pro- 
nouncement upon so academic an issue. 
Indeed its directors from the beginning 
have placed no restriction upon edi- 
torial sympathies or editorial policies. 
Fortunately artistic philosophies must 
ultimately commend themselves to the 
eye as well as to the reason and the 
process takes time. Until we have a more 
significant conclusion of the secular 
phase of the conflict, the conservative 
and the modernist may meet on the 
Catholic field in a common devotion. It 
is the educational purpose of LiruRGICAL 
Arts, without prejudice to either school 
of artistic thought, to foster a more 
thoughtful and responsible address to 
all of the familiar problems presented by 
Catholic art. 

The word ‘‘modernism”’ on a Catho- 
lic page looks rather formidable for a 
comparatively innocent idea. In its 
undescriptiveness, it may connote a vio- 
lent deflection from the familiar or 
merely a free but perfectly reverential 
use of traditional things. When it is im- 
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pelled by the genius of new materials, 
it may make for quite valid revolution. 
We may reasonably look for churches of 


quite unfamiliar expression, if the use — 
of steel and concrete should, for reasons © 


of economy, become a popular method 
of their construction, for the forms of tra- 
dition would logically be inadmissible. 
Wood and articulated masonry would, 
however, still give sanction to an archi- 
tecture which involves no violent breach 
with historic sentiment. There is a spa- 
cious difference between the veneration 
of archaeology and the pitching of his- 
tory into the wastebasket and the mid- 
dle way is admirably indicated by not a 
little of the contemporary architecture 
of Europe. 

That the architect must be prepared 
to adjust himself in the coming years to 
narrower parochial means needs no gift 
of prophecy. He will be forced not by the 
instigation of a shifting philosophy, but 
by the realistic pressure of economy 
towards an art of austerity. The idea 
need not disturb us. In the ways of sim- 
plicity, the architect will seek afresh for 
new dignity and new graces. We shall 
miss the resounding rhetoric, but Amer- 
ican Catholic art may well discover in 
the process another and a more convinc- 
ing eloquence. 


The Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School 


Maurice LAVANOUXx 


T IS a truism that education in a 
school conducted under Catholic 
auspices should be based on sound 
religious principles and an unswerving 
devotion to truth. A well-balanced cur- 
riculum, a competent faculty, and a 
morally disciplined student body — 
these are the ingredients of a great 
educational institution. While it can be 
said that the building itself is of secon- 
dary importance, we must admit that a 
well-designed structure, in which all 
the various elements necessary for the 
healthy evolution of the mind and the 
body of the students find their proper 
place, is to be welcomed. Such a com- 
bination can be found in the recently 
opened Cardinal Hayes Memorial High 
School, situated on the Grand Concourse 
at 152 Street, New York City. 
The cause of education is dear to 
the heart of the Archbishop of New 


York, the Most Reverend Francis J. 
Spellman. Under his vigorous direction, 
progress can be noted in many parts of 
His Excellency’s vast archdiocese, and 
the peak of this progress is surely re- 
flected in the magnificent building de- 
signed by Eggers and Higgins. 

The benefits of an education in this 
new high school will accrue to selected 
students drawn from all the parishes in 
the boroughs of New York City and 
of Westchester county. Although the 
school’s full capacity will be three thou- 
sand students, the initial enrollment 
will be two thousand. Since each parish 
will have a quota that may not be ex- 
ceeded, it can be seen that the boys 
accepted will be those who have already 
shown exceptional fitness for the training 
the school will offer. Scholarship, how- 
ever, will be only one of several equally 
important tests for admission. 
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Cardinal Hayes Memorial High School 


THIS NEW NEW YORK CITY HIGH SCHOOL, EGGERS AND HIGGINS, ARCHITECTS, INCLUDES 
EVERY MODERN FACILITY AND SETS A STANDARD FOR CATHOLIC BUILDINGS OF THE SORT 
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The faculty is composed of secular 
priests and representatives from several 
communities of Brothers. The priests 
will teach the social sciences, English 
literature, and Latin. The Marist Broth- 
ers will give instruction in French and 
mathematics. The Xaverian Brothers 
will devote their efforts to vocational 
and commercial subjects, while to the 
Trish Christian Brothers will be en- 
trusted the natural sciences. The stu- 
dents are indeed fortunate in having 
such a varied faculty, one motivated by 
a common ideal and devoted to deep 
religious action. 

To-day we take pride in the intricacy 
of our building achievements. But the 
‘mere multiplicity of details would not 
be sufficient were they not correlated 
sensibly to meet diverse needs; this 
correlation has been well solved in the 
planning of this new high school. It is a 
tribute to the far-sighted educational 
policies of the Archbishop and the pro- 
fessional competence of the architects. 


SINCE this building embodies all the 
elements that are necessary in a building 
of this type, it may be wise to list them 
here for the convenience and guidance 
of those who may be faced with similar 
problems: 

(1) Sixty-four classrooms, with spe- 
cial equipment for instruction in chem- 
istry, biology, music, drafting, typing, 
and a private locker for each student. 
Each classroom is so planned that the 
light comes over the left shoulder of 

_the student. 

(2) The auditorium will seat 1,200, 
affording every convenience for a simple 
school assembly or an elaborate celebra- 

tion. It contains an organ, a motion 
picture projection room, and cloak 
rooms. 

(3) The cafeteria, with its kitchen, 
food storage and service for student 
body luncheons, can bear comparison 
with any other ofsimilar size in New York 
City. 

(4) Two fully equipped gymnasiums, 
with ample provision for spectators at 
basketball games; showers, locker 
rooms, and a well-equipped department 
of student health and recreation, as 
well as facilities for the coaches and 
instructors. The use of glass brick af- 
‘fords a maximum of light and avoids 
glare. It would seem that the use of this 
material might be more widespread in 
‘our Catholic institutions; in classrooms, 
in assembly halls, in laboratories, in din- 
ing halls, and the parochial clergy could 
find many uses for it in certain portions 


of churches and rectories. Its use would 
have the further advantage of more in- 
teresting fenestration and general de- 
sign. 

(5) Living quarters for the forty-two 
priests who form part of the faculty. 

(6) The chapel for the priests, with 
an organ, sixteen side altars, confession- 
als, and ample sacristies. There is an- 
other smaller chapel for the Brothers. 

(7) A library with adequate reading 
room and stacks to accommodate 
28,500 volumes. 

(8) Living quarters for the com- 
munity of Brothers. These quarters are 
separated from all other elements in 
the school, with a smaller chapel, com- 
munity room, refectory, and a garden. 

(9) The administration offices, heat- 
ing plant, elevators, and all other neces- 
sary accessories for the proper function- 
ing of such an institution. In the past, 
communication between the principal 
and his staff necessitated a great deal of 
walking or it was limited to rather in- 
adequate telephonic facilities. In this 
high school, the principal, thanks to an 
electrical intercommunication system, 
can throw his voice to any room in the 
building, or to all of them together. A 
switchboard in the administration of- 
fices can direct radio programs, distant 
speakers, lectures, to any classroom or 
to all of them. 

The architectural style of the build- 
ing does not follow generally accepted 
forms. In a way the design may be 
termed contemporary, although a bit 
more daring on the part of the architects 
might have resulted in a more interest- 
ing fenestration, more attuned to pres- 
ent-day functional concepts. At any 
rate we have here a great improvement 
over the former pseudo-gothic type of 
school fagade, where the fenestration 
was made to fit the straight jacket of 
antiquated outlines. It would be a relief 


if the architects who work for the 
Church were to lead the profession in- 
stead of — as is so often the case — be- 
ing ten years behind their secular col- 
leagues. 

In the chapel we have a recognition 
of the progress of liturgical observance, 
and the altar and its appurtenances fol- 
low accepted norms, but the designer 
might have stretched a point by having 
the tester extend over the footpace 
instead of over the mensa only. The 
tall, narrow windows contain excellent 
glass by G. Owen Bonawit. The stations 
of the Cross, designed and carved in 
wood by Gleb W. Derujinsky, greatly 
enhance the beauty of this interior. It is 
indicative of the concern of the archi- 
tects to sponsor the work of individual 
sculptors to find small wood statues, 
carved by Harry Donahue, in the small 
niches at the end of the long corridors, 
and the figure above the main entrance, 
by Joseph Pollia. This represents a 
departure that will be welcomed by all 
those who have bewailed the practice 
of entrusting much of such work to 
mass production concerns. There is no 
need here to sing a panegyric of praise 
for the work of individual artists. They 
must stand or fall on the merits of their 
accomplishments; but it can be pointed 
out that, with added opportunities, 
many artists who now devote their 
talents to secular work can also devote 
their energies to work for the Church. 
Mere talk about the decadence of reli- 
gious art is futile, and continuous refer- 
ence to the great art of the past is dead- 
ening. The only practical answer is to 
eschew the blandishments of the middle 
man and, in painting and sculpture, 
directly to sponsor individual artists. 
Intelligent direction and codperation 
on the part of the clergy can work won- 
ders. Let us be realists of the present 
rather than sentimentalists of the past! 


Liturgical Music: How to Bring about Its Reform 


Justine B. Warp 


F ALL the liturgical arts, music is 

the one which most directly 
touches the soul. It imposes itself for 
good or for evil. We all admit the im- 
portance of a well-designed building, 
of correct altars, of beautiful statues, 
stained glass and vestments—in a 


word, of all those things which frame, 
surround, or adorn the liturgy. But, 
at worst, should all those things be 
ugly and inappropriate, we can — by 
an energetic act of the will — detach 
our attention from them and focus it 
upon the Holy Sacrifice itself. 
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Whereas with music this is not the 
case. Music, wedded to the words of 
the liturgy, the medium through which 
we receive the sacred text, becomes one 
with the prayers. I defy any worshipper 
to take an active part in liturgical wor- 
ship when the prayers reach his ears 
embodied in frivolous or degrading 
music. A noble building, appropriate 
decorations — none of these will avail, 
nor will they save him from the down- 
ward drag of infamous music. In vain 
will he strive to stop his ears, for in so 
doing, he will stop them against the 
text itself embodied in this all-permeat- 
ing evil thing. 

It is from such useless torture that 
the popes would save us by transforming 
this element of evil into a power for 
good, into an elevation for the heart 
and soul. Thus the popes, in turn, have 
legislated regarding sacred music. It 
must be holy in content and liturgical 
in form. Moreover, it must be true art. 

The necessity for such legislation is 
becoming evident to all. If Plato found 
it necessary to legislate for his ideal re- 
public, permitting this and excluding 
that, establishing his musical standards 
and his index expurgatorius of modes and 
rhythms to protect the morals of his 
young citizens, how much more logical 
it is for the Church to safeguard her own 
standards and impose her musical in- 
dex. To-day we are beginning to under- 
stand and are ready to collaborate. 
Efforts of various kinds have been made 
with varying degrees of success, but 
much remains to be done if these efforts 
are to be effective and have some char- 
acter of permanence. 

In considering the whole subject it 
is well to bear in mind that music — 
during all antiquity (Pagan, Jewish, 
and Christian) — was considered as a 
religious art and was orientated toward 
religious ends. After the Renaissance of 
the sixteenth century, it gradually sank 
into an art of amusement, a mere enter- 
tainment for the privileged and leisure 
classes. I am speaking, naturally, on 
broad historical lines. This change of 
attitude toward music went with a 
change in the character of music itself, 
and this change had a particularly disas- 
trous effect upon music as a liturgical 
art. The greatest composers of the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries, whose 
names are blessed among musicians, 
wrote for the Church in the style of 
their time compositions that were all as 
inappropriate as some were frivolous. 
Another effect, no less unfortunate, was 
the attitude toward music that prevailed 


among educators; music, from being 
one of the principal subjects required 
for a university education, was gradu- 
ally crowded out of the general curricu- 
lum and left to specialists. It was iso- 
lated from life. Those who studied music 
aimed at a professional career or at 
the acquiring of an “accomplishment.” 
Intelligent people ignored music if they 
did not go further and feel a contempt 
for it. 

I remember two little incidents in 
my youth which illustrate to what ex- 
tent this contempt of music could go. 
Joseph Choate, the distinguished law- 
yer, remarked to a young man about to 
pass his examinations for the New York 
bar: ““My dear boy, never let anyone 
suspect that you play the violin! That 
alone could wreck your career.” And 
Edith Wharton, the novelist, hearing 
me at the piano and turning to her hus- 
band remarked quite audibly: “‘There, 
you see, it is lucky we never had any 
children. One of them might have been 
musical!” 


‘THOUGH EDUCATORS, to-day are 
awakening to the value of music in the 
formation of the soul they are far from 
realizing yet its necessity as an essential 
part of a Catholic education. Those 
who are leaders in this field will tell us 
that the education of the mind without 
the education of the heart produces 
a one-sided and incomplete character; 
that impressions without expression are 
sterile. Yet they have not carried theory 
to its logical conclusion and given the 
time needed to the study of music as 
expression of religious truth. Will the study 
of dogma alone without its expression 
through the arts and_ particularly 
through music give us a thoroughly bal- 
anced Catholic character? To ask the 
question is, indeed, to answer it. More 
and more of our advanced educators, to- 
day are reaching out toward a solution 
of this problem. They are experiment- 
ing. Many are becoming what we call 
“liturgically-minded” — which means 
that they are returning to the full teach- 
ing methods of the Catholic Church. 
Some are emphasizing one aspect of 
reform, some another. Direct education 
of the clergy in seminaries is essential; 
the formation of choirs for churches, 
the education of choirmasters and or- 
ganists in the true traditions of the 
Church is indispensable. But none of 
this is sufficient. When a change must 
be made that involves creating a new 
point of view, nothing is effective that 
fails to reach down to the roots. It is 


with the young that we must deal. From 
their ranks will be drawn the clergy of 
the future, the choirmasters and or- 
ganists of to-morrow, and the religious 
men and women who will teach the 
generations to come. 

As regards this question of taking the 
means to an end, the children of dark- 
ness are outstripping the children of 
light. We have all seen what efforts 
have been made — and with what suc- 
cess, alas, we know too well — by the 
Axis powers to build up a new mental- 
ity among the young. Their “youth 
movements” have been organized with 
a frightful efficiency and have succeeded 
in producing exactly the type of citizen 
desired by the chief. 


A little memory picture in this con- | 


nection: I was in Rome a few years ago 
for the feast of the Epiphany, the “be- 


fana’”’ as it is called. It is the custom on © 


that day for each child to receive a 
gift from the Duce. The square was 
filled with happy little ones hugging 
their presents. One discordant note 
arose in shrill tones: a small boy, still 
a baby in the arms of his mother, was 
shrieking with rage. What was the mat- 
ter, I asked. ‘‘Oh,” said the mother, 
“he received a woolly lamb whereas 
he wants a gun!’ There was the new 
generation, its spirit directed toward 
war even before the child could stand 
on his own feet. 

In contrast, another memory picture: 
In a great American cathedral a zealous 


attempt was inaugurated to bring about — 


congregational singing. Up and down 
the aisles of the nave two burly singers 


roared out hymns in stentorian tones. — 


The faithful were urgently invited to 
join in the singing. Not a single timid 
voice responded to the invitation. After 
a few weeks of this experiment, the 
pompous singers were withdrawn and 
it was decided, to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, that the rulings of the Motu 
Proprio of Pius x were impracticable. 
Reform had been tried and found want- 
ing. Of course this was many years ago, 
but I mention the incident as an exam- 
ple of reform undertaken from the wrong 
end. 

And now, let me bring up a third 
scene: Imagine a small, scattered farm- 
ing population making up all in all a 
parish of some two hundred families. 
The boys and girls of this little Dutch 
settlement had been taught to sing in 
the primary grades of their village school 
by the regular class teachers. The musi- 
cal teaching had been orientated though 
not confined to the official chant of the 
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Church. At the Sunday mass, not only 
did these children sing the entire ordi- 
nary in purest Gregorian chant, but 
their parents also joined in the Credo, 
the responses, and other familiar parts 
of the ordinary, while a group of the 
older boys sang the proper from the 
Tiber Usualis. Here was the ideal of 
the Church carried out simply and as 
a matter of course each week. No spe- 
Cialists had been called in and no ma- 
_terial aid was required. What had the 
pastor done to bring about this state of 
affairs? He had simply sent his school 
teachers to take courses in musical 
_ pedagogy and in Gregorian chant. The 
rest followed automatically, to the bene- 
fit of the children, the parents, and the 
Church. This pastor had begun his re- 
form from the right end. 


Nor IS this example unique. From 
the north to the south of Holland I found 
similar groups, some in country parishes, 
others in large cities, where the chant 
of the Church has been as it were 
breathed in with each new unfolding 
idea connected with the religious train- 
ing of the children. In one large town I 
dropped in to find the parish celebrat- 
ing its pastor’s feast day. The children 
were marching from their several schools 
toward the Church — eight hundred 
boys and six hundred girls. What was 
to be the children’s offering to their 
pastor? They were offering their inno- 
cent voices and their winged prayer. 
Their present was the high mass. Un- 
accompanied, with the simplicity and 
sincerity of youth, these children raised 
their pure voices in a prayer which must 
have rivaled the song of the Seraphim. 
From the choir before the altar a group 
of fifty boys in long white linen albs 
sang the proper of the mass and alter- 
nated throughout in the ordinary with 
the fourteen hundred children in the 
nave. For sheer beauty I have never 
heard a high mass that surpassed this 
birthday gift of the children of Helmond 
in the Brabant. There was never a mo- 
ment of hesitation, never a deviation 
from pitch, never an uncertain rhythm 
nor an obscure syllable. All was easy 
and natural. When the last note had 
sounded, the children returned to their 
‘class rooms to continue the morning’s 
study. The whole thing had taken a 
little under an hour. Here, it seemed, 
was an example of a true “youth move- 
ment,” organized to bring about the 
revitalizing of all things in Christ. 
Holland is privileged in possessing 
an effective Society of Saint Gregory, 


composed of priests all of whom are ex- 
perienced musicians and who represent 
the hierarchy with power to act in all 
that concerns sacred music. This society 
has emphasized the importance of ade- 
quate school training in music and 
chant, has encouraged parish priests 
to send their teachers to be trained in 
this and in musical pedagogy as well 
as maintaining high standards in the 
churches. Thus neither the clergy nor 
the teachers have waited to accomplish 
the reforms by wishful thinking. They 
have found the path to success and have 
followed it with that dogged persever- 
ance which is characteristic of the race. 
They are noticing, moreover, certain 
bi-products of the movement which are 
far from negligible. “I sent all my teach- 
ers to be trained in music,” said a school 
principal from the north of Holland. 
“Now we have been having the chant 
sung in church for several years by 
our boys. But until these last few years 
there had never been a single vocation 
for the secular clergy or for the religious 
life. Now we are having an average of 
fifteen vocations a year. Nothing has 
been changed in our general curriculum 
nor in our methods, so that I can attri- 
bute this change to the music alone 
which had drawn the boys into so keen 
an interest in the liturgy.” 

On this beautiful and peaceful land 
there suddenly burst the fierce scourge 
of war. Limbourg and Brabant and 
the north were drenched with blood. 
What has become of those zealous teach- 
ers and eager singing children? A single 
phrase has leaked through the rigid 
censorship: ‘‘We are working as before 
and with more enthusiasm than ever.” 


May WE worn now for a moment to 
our own problems here in the United 
States? We are a larger country than 
Holland and the organization of the 
work is correspondingly more difficult. 
We have. not got a strong society of 
Church musicians who are authorized 
to act in the name and with the power 
of the hierarchy. We have complete 
control of our parish schools and their 
teaching staff. We have, in spite of 
imposed state syllabi, such relative con- 
trol of their curriculum that it is always 
possible to include therein those sub- 
jects which our Catholic ideals demand. 
When the day comes that the impor- 
tance of liturgical music in Catholic 
education shall be fully realized, we in 
America can carry out the ideal of the 
Church in a way that will surpass all 
other countries. Not only have we this 


educational independence, but we alone 
— or nearly so — are uncrushed by the 
demon of war. We can still give our 
children their ration of daily bread to 
nourish their bodies and their ration of 
spiritual riches to nourish their souls. 

What have we done so far? And what 
is holding us back from the full efforts 
required? I speak with hesitancy because 
I have just returned to this country. I 
am told that a great number of dioceses 
have made the study of music obligatory 
in the schools; that the success has been, 
perhaps, less great than might have 
been expected, because of divergencies 
of views and standards; because, also, 
of the fact that the training in music has 
not always been orientated directly 
toward the type of song characteristic 
of the liturgy. Strangely enough, we are 
still imitative of public school standards 
which may be sufficient for the children 
who attend them, but are totally inade- 
quate for our Catholic children. Our 
educators have not yet realized that, 
even in music, we and not they — the 
public schools —have the words of 
eternal life. In Holland the reverse is the 
case: the non-Catholics came to us to 
learn our educational methods in music 
and begged to be allowed to use our 
textbooks with modifications to adapt 
them to their particular needs. We as 
Catholics, should be leaders in this 
field. A public school text (even with 
a Gregorian supplement) cannot give 
our children a Catholic musical educa- 
tion, nor link this form of expression to 
the ideas which it must vitalize. To form 
the soul of the Catholic child, every 
phrase, every period must be orien- 
tated, from the beginning, toward our 
ultimate object. 

Does this mean that all music save 
Gregorian Chant must be excluded? 
By no means. Secular music has its 
place in education, even as secular liter- 
ature. A man who habitually reads the 
breviary need not despise the works of 
Shakespeare and of Dante. What he will 
avoid is the cheap, the dull, the tawdry, 
and the claptrap. As in literature, so in 
music: standards of taste must be ap- 
plied. To assume that all music is noble 
and inspirational is as absurd as to imag- 
ine that everything said in French is 
sublime and everything said in German 
degrading. Music is a language which 
speaks by creating an atmosphere. Its 
effect is deeper than that of words. It 
can create a world of unrestrained pas- 
sion, on the one hand, or one of trite 
and trivial vulgarity on the other. Both 
of these states of emotional stimulus are 
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highly undesirable for our children. To 
choose wisely we must ourselves be sensi- 
tive to the meaning of a musical phrase 
and eliminate, as a matter of conscience, 
what is unsuitable for children. If we 
stick to masterpieces, known as such by 
musicians, we shall not go far astray. 
There are treasures among the folk 
songs of all nations which antedate the 
disruption of Christendom — melodies 
that are simple and gay, full of Catholic 
feeling and which are often the direct 
outgrowth of the chant. Then there are 
the compositions of the great masters: 
Bach and Beethoven, Mozart and 
Haydn, Dowland and Morley, Scarlatti 
and Monteverdi, Handel, Schubert, 
and Brahms. These will not infuse poi- 
son into the souls of the young, nor dull 
their sensibilities with trash. If we ap- 
ply to the choice of our secular music 
the same high standards that we apply 
to the selection of our sacred music, 
one will reinforce the other. As Joubert 
put it: ““We must set before a child only 
what is simple lest we corrupt his taste, 
and only what is pure lest we corrupt 
his heart.” 


STANDARDS of taste are as difficult 
to establish as standards of morality. 
Indeed, they are more so, at times, be- 
cause less obvious. Leaving aside, then, 
this question of taste in secular music, 
are there not some few fundamental 
principles upon which we are all agreed 
and upon which a general movement 
forward could be based as regards 
sacred music? Here we have the ex- 
pressed desires of the Holy See as our 
guide. I shall sum them up as I see 
them after many years of experience in 
the field here and abroad, stating only 
what I know to be well within — and 
below — the standard that can be ob- 
tained in the average school to bring to 
life the reform in liturgical music. 

Since the restoration of true sacred 
music as desired by the Holy See de- 
pends in large part, if not wholly, on 
the education of the young generation: 

(1) Our object should be that every 
child in a Catholic School shall receive 
an adequate musical education as part 
of his spiritual birthright. 

(2) That this musical education — 
while including masterpieces of secular 
music — shall definitely be orientated 
toward the official chant of the Church 
in such a manner that every child of 
nine years of age shall be able to take 
part in the singing of the ordinary of the 
mass. 

(3) That groups of boys be selected— 


from the age of nine to twelve years— 
to learn the propers of the mass, and 
that these boys shall serve as a schola 
cantorum in their parish church wherever 
such services are required. 

(4) That a sufficient amount of time 
be set aside in the school curriculum 
for the study of music, and that this 
time be not employed merely for play 
nor for rehearsals for entertainments but 
be devoted to the study of music itself. 

(5) That this musical education shall 
be given the children by their class 
teachers and not by outside professional 
talent. The former have a more direct 
and intimate influence over the chil- 
dren and are able to correlate music 
with the other studies and particularly 
with the study of religion, and thus 
obtain the full benefit of this branch 
of study. The musician’s talents should 
be in reserve to aid the class teacher 
with advice and kindly criticism. 

(6) That the class teachers shall be 
given adequate preparation for this 
work in universities, colleges, normal 
schools, or in the novitiates of religious 
orders. 

(7) Last, but not least, that the pas- 


tors shall encourage the children in their 
school to take part in the singing of the 
mass just as soon — but not before — 
they are capable of so doing, and that 
they will—for a time at least — sub- 
ordinate other musical activities to this 
primary object. h 
If these few simple means were to be 
adopted in a general way all over this 
country — adopted not merely as Ss 
happy schema to print on a bit of paper 
— but applied with a firm deter 
tion to succeed, faithfully, persistently, 
religiously — we should have a “youth 
movement” which would carry us very 
far. We could equal if not outstrip 
Holland. If each school, each parish, 
each diocese, with its own means and 
methods, would unite in this organized 
program of minimum standards of 
musical observance, we should see this 
vast continent becoming the leader and 
an example in this movement. Voca- | 
tions without number would pour in — 
where now we lament their ae 
because the true Christian spirit would 
flourish as never before in our land, 
springing from its source which is the 
liturgy. 


The Second Liturgical Week 


Barry ByRNE 


HILE I did not have the opportu- 

nity of attending the first liturgi- 
cal week held last year in Chicago, 
the enthusiastic accounts of it had a 
great deal to do with my decision to 
attend that just concluded in Saint 
Paul. How this series of conferences 
compared with those of last year, there- 
fore, is a matter I am not able to dis- 
cuss. The general report of those who 
attended the Chicago affair is that it 
was somewhat remarkable for its spon- 
taneity and for the vocal participation 
of the laity. Be that as it may, it would 
be difficult for me to imagine anything 
more stimulating than these confer- 
ences, which I had the great happiness 
to attend in Saint Paul. It is true that 
the discussion from the floor rarely 
approached the plane of the papers 
read by the speakers included in the 
program. Much of this discussion was 
diffuse and unrelated. It is also true, 
and perhaps may be regarded as in- 
evitable, that the lay members of the 


audience were rather definitely quies- 
cent. That is the usual attitude of 
Catholics when addressed by the clergy, 
and a very different relationship and 
attitude in this regard must be devel- 
oped before a change can be expected. 
A contributing factor to this rather pas- 
sive attitude may have been the charac- 
ter of the auditorium, location of tk 
discussion microphone, etc. Some space 
of this kind, and their arrangement 
wa an nee and ease of charaes 


Bid neue of the audience w. 
often have vital ‘ideas, but are scarcel 
possessed of the equipment usu: 
public speakers. An arrangement, 
fore, that encouraged their easy 
somewhat impromptu participa on 
would probably have produced a 
active lay response. The desire for 
participation was very evident i 
attitude of the sponsors of the 
ence. 


The success of the week is a tribute t 


TWO OF THE PANELS FORMING A CONTINUOUS WAY OF THE CROSS IN THE CHURCH OF SAINT GREGORY OF NAZIAN- 
ZEN, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. BARKER AND OTT, ARCHITECTS. THE IDEA FOR THIS CONTINUITY WAS EVOLVED 
BY THE PASTOR, THE REVEREND VICTOR J. FOLLEN, WHILE ON A VISIT TO THE HOLY LAND. THE STATIONS ARE 
PAINTED IN OIL BY FORREST C. CROOKS OF THE GEORGE W. SOTTER STUDIOS, HOLICONG, PENNSYLVANIA. IT IS IN- 
TERESTING TO NOTE THAT THESE PANELS (SEVEN ON EITHER SIDE WALL OF THE CHURCH — EACH TEN FEET LONG) 
WILL FORM AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE WALL JUST ABOVE THE WAINSCOT, ABOUT NINE FEET FROM THE FLOOR 


CENTRAL PORTION OF THE FIRST PANEL, SHOWING 
THE GENERAL TONALITY OF COLORS AND INDICAT- 
ING THE CONVICTION WITH WHICH THE SUBJECT 
MATTER HAS BEEN RENDERED BY THE PAINTER 


MAIN ALTAR, SAINT JOSEPH CHURC 

ALLIANCE, OHIO. WILLIAM KOEH 

ARCHITECT. REREDOS OF INLAID WOOD 
TESTER OF BRONZE AND IRON. (LEFT 
SEPARATE BAPTISMAL FONT AND SA 
CRARIUM, OPEN AND CLOSED. ALTAI 
AND FONT EXECUTED BY RAMBUSC 
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the executive secretary, the Reverend 
Michael Ducey, O.S.B., whose energy 
and enthusiasm seemed inexhaustible. 
{ In him, and in the Reverend William 
} Busch, who acted as chairman of the 
| local committee, the conferences may 
} be said to have had impresarios whose 
{ vision and tolerance did much to main- 
} tain a plane that was harmonious with 
} this absorbing subject. Hovering over 
the proceedings moreover, with a be- 
| neficence that seemed to give both 
j spiritual heat and comfort to everyone, 
j speakers as well as audience, was His 
} Excellency the Archbishop of Saint 
Paul. There is a type of beauty, essen- 
j tially spiritual in its motivation, and 
| emergent in its nature, which is there- 
) fore, not contrived. It is almost plant- 
i like in its imperceptible unfolding and 
} is, finally, so pervasive in its effect that 
j it becomes a unit with the very atmos- 
{ phere. The passive, yet alive, figure of 
His Excellency, who listened with com- 
‘plete concentration to all the papers 
read and who also encouraged speakers 
} from the floor, produced this atmos- 
phere. It was an extraordinary and mov- 
ing emanation. To witness it was a 
spiritual experience and example that 
_ this writer would regret to have missed. 
And interweaving with the fabric of 
the week were the Benedictines, led by 
the Abbot of Saint John’s, the Right 
Reverend Alcuin Deutsch. Their gentle 
austerity and devotion to the liturgy 
mingled with the more mundane prac- 
ticalities of the conferences, binding 
them together like a newly fashioned, 
_and holy, garment. 

The general subject, of course, was 
the Living Parish, and the papers read 
by the speakers on the program, begin- 
ning with the inspirational keynote ad- 

dress by the Reverend Benedict Eh- 
mann, of Syracuse, were exceptional 
in character and, on occasion, merged 
a vital inner eloquence with their con- 
tent. In most instances this was accom- 
panied by a background treatment that 
was factual and informing. The in- 
stances of sentimental and rhapsodic 
_ speakers were very few, and these only 
served to accentuate the purity of con- 
tent and style, as well as the objective 
_ quality of the balance of the program. 

Of unusual interest to readers of 
LirurcicaL Arts was the paper, Art 
_ in the Living Parish, read by the Reverend 
Joseph Lonergan, of Clairton, Pennsyl- 
-vania. The clarity of thought, in this 
instance, had the effect of being a pro- 
jection of the personality of this par- 
ticular speaker. As Father Lonergan 


i 


has demonstrated his ideas in the church 
he has built, this paper took on special 
value in its clear, concise statement of 
the principles which had guided him. 
Much of it is quotable, and the follow- 
ing seems particularly apropos to all 
Catholic thinking on the subject of 
church art. He said: “There is no magic 
about art. It is just the habit of right 
thinking expressed in honest making.” 
This idea is a fundamental of all art, 
although, as the artist works he would 
know the necessity of an imaginative 
treatment which, added to this func- 
tional idea, gives it warmth and life. 
The untimely death of Father Winnen 
of Fairfield, Maine, was a great loss. 
His pioneer labor over many years, in 
making his own parish a model of 
liturgical observance and lay coépera- 


tion, gave him a very significant posi- 
tion within the framework of this revival. 
This increased the sense of loss which 
all who knew him seemed to feel. 
While the reading of his fine paper 
brought his words to us, the result had 
not that illumination which his per- 
sonality would have contributed. There 
is, naturally, a temptation to expatiate 
on the individual papers that were 
read, yet the excellence of most of them 
tends to make this a rather difficult 
thing to do within the scope of this re- 
port. This second liturgical week was 
an experience that was rich in a content 
provocative of personal thinking. My 
own pleasure and profit from my at- 
tendance is so great that it creates a de- 
sire to share the experience with as many 
liturgically-minded persons as I can. 


Liturgical Summer School for Priests 


The Reverend GreGory M. O’BrigEn, O.S.M. 


NHE AFTERNOON of August 1 
brought to a close the first summer 
school of the liturgy ever to be held for 
priests in this country. Small groups of 
priests walked through the groves of 
Saint Mary of the Lake Seminary, 
Mundelein, for the last time, talking 
over the happenings of the past three 
weeks. Leave-taking was not easy, and 
for that reason, delayed. ‘They had come 
together from all over the United States, 
old priests and young; diocesan and re- 
ligious; pastors, teachers, and mission- 
aries. Three weeks of prayer, study, and 
the common life had nurtured a strong 
friendship among them and had re- 
kindled their enthusiasm and zeal for the 
things of God. 

Liturgical worship formed an impor- 
tant part of every day. During the en- 
tire first week there was recited in com- 
mon the hour of prime, and before 
classes, the hymns of terce, sext, and 
none. Chant practice began the very 
first day with rehearsal of compline. 
From then on, sung compline followed 
the evening discussion as the regular 
community night prayer. Beginning 
with the second week, the choral reci- 
tation of terce, sext, and none in their 
entirety was introduced. It can well be 
imagined how this recitation sounded at 
the outset. Thirty dioceses and some 
nine or ten orders, each using a distinct 


formula or none at all for recitation — 
one high pitch, the other low; one slow, 
the other hurried — certainly did not 
facilitate communal prayer. It was up to 
the hard-working Master of Chant at 
the Seminary, Father Joseph Kush, to 
bring well-ordered prayer out of this 
chaos of individualism. Within two days 
we were praying the Divine Office with 
a joyousness and beauty that many a 
long-established monastery might envy. 

The peak of liturgical prayer life was 
reached in the community mass cele- 
brated each week. On Friday of the 
first and second week we all took part in 
a Missa Recitata. It was truly inspiring to 
see the whole assembly of priests gath- 
ered close about the altar co-offering 
the life-giving sacrifice. Wednesday of 
the last week was selected for the great 
Solemn Mass of the Summer School. 
Many of the chant classes were used to 
prepare the whole gathering for the 
singing of the ordinary. Father Kush 
selected eight priests to chant the entire 
proper. It was truly remarkable how, at 
their first practice, the members of the 
schola, hailing from far-flung parts of 
the country, sang the difficult Gregorian 
melodies in very near flawless unison. 
The only satisfying explanation was 
that all had some knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of Solesmes. In all the rehearsals, 
both with schola and assembly, one 
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thing was constantly emphasized — 
the prayer content of the chant. That 
does not mean that we neglected any 
factor contributing to its worthy musical 
rendition. The fact that we looked so 
much toward the prayer of the chant was 
itself a sound assurance of an honest 
interpretation of the Gregorian music. 


1h UST BEFORE the chimes struck ten 
each day, clerics in twos and threes 
made their way to the auditorium for the 
morning lectures. The first lecture of the 
day treated of a definite theme that was 
developed and completed in a week’s 
time, such as the doctrinal background 
of the liturgy, the mass, or the liturgical 
year. The following period was devoted 
to lectures on various phases of the 
liturgy. The session closed at noon with 
the singing of a short chant selected 
from the collection in use at the Semi- 
nary. 

Lunch time was welcomed for many 
reasons besides the most obvious. Around 
the long refectory tables that had been 
well spread and carefully decked by the 
Sisters, the faculty and “‘students” usu- 
ally plied informal, vital discussions on 
the morning’s papers. The discussions 
and clarifications that needed still more 
time were continued along the shaded 
walks and on the cool porches of the 
Hall of Theologians. 

During the noon hours the book store 
with its splendid exhibit of books, 
pamphlets, and publications on the 
liturgy and allied subjects was open for 
general use. Among the publications 
were the complete back issues of Orate 
Fratres and LirurcicaAu Arts, all hand- 
somely bound. Large charts and posters 
depicting the mass and church year 
adorned the walls. The well-designed set 
of symbols from Saint John’s Abbey 
were included in the display. The 
exhibit was one of the finest we have 
yet seen, and, while it was only one of 
the details of the Summer School, it 
evidenced thoughtful selection and well 
planned arrangement. 

Classes resumed at three o’clock in the 
afternoon. Often that was in the very 
dead of torrid Illinois heat. Like the last 
lecture period of the morning, this first 
in the afternoon usually included talks 
on liturgicalia and classes in the chant. 
Those who attended the school will not 
forget one highlight of this afternoon 
period — the series on the sacraments. 
It was the most triumphant treatment of 
the doctrine and dogma of the sacra- 
ments we have ever witnessed. Soul was 
breathed into the rusty relics that made 


up “Sacramentary” of our seminary 
days. Here for the first time the full so- 
cial import of all the sacraments was 
brought forth in clear, impelling terms. 
Here, too, we rejoiced to see these di- 
vine gifts considered not as so many 
separate parcels, individually wrapped 
and packed, but rather as great brim- 
ming rivers of Christ-life, all having the 
eucharistic sacrifice and banquet as 
their common source. The last class of 
the day resembled the first in its develop- 
ment of one theme for a week’s duration 
or more. Thus, the first week we studied 
more of the doctrinal background of 
worship; the second and third weeks 
were given to study of the ways and 
means of having the parish participate 
more fully and intelligently in the 
liturgy, whether in the church or in the 
home. These papers were of solid merit, 
as they were given by priests who know 
by experience the possibilities of revivi- 
fying parochial life through a return to 
the “first and indispensable fount of the 
true Christian spirit.” 

Dinner at six brought all of us to- 
gether again. It was always a joyous 
convivium, discussions keeping even 
pace with the courses. No regular seat- 
ing order was observed in the refectory, 
and that helped everyone get acquainted 
with everyone else before long. There 
was enough time after the evening meal 
for a quiet, leisurely smoke, and, per- 
haps, a stroll to the lake. Then the 
Great Discussion began. 

It usually ran two hours, sometimes 
longer. The discussion might hinge on 
some question of liturgical theology or 
practice that had been broached during 
the day and needed further explanation, 
or it might be on an entirely new subject 
concerning some phase of worship. The 
leader was chosen from the faculty, with 
the exception of the two nights when 
the discussion was in the hands of Mr 
Lavanoux. Both evenings — you may 
guess, if you have not already heard — 
found the clerical group engrossed in 
examining the theories of functional art, 
and viewing the slides of new and re- 
decorated churches that Mr Lavanoux 
brought with him. The short commen- 
tary that accompanied each picture was 
delightful in its directness and refreshing 
in its good, common sense. Functional 
art in church building had already been 
brought to the attention of the assembly 
during the week preceding Mr Lava- 
noux’s visit by Father Reinhold. We 
will long remember his fine disquisition 
on the history of architecture, and the 
remark someone let fall at its conclu- 


sion: ‘“‘Why, the man talked so casually 
of the Pantheon, you’d think it was in 
his back yard!” The much-debated 
church music question also received due 
consideration, and from the floor we 
heard of the attempts that have been 
made in various dioceses to establish a 
worthy chant tradition. Father Den- 
nehy’s report on the education of young 
priests of the Hartford diocese in a 


thorough knowledge of Gregorian was 


certainly a highlight in the several eve- 
nings that were devoted to the réle of 


art in divine worship; and the work that 
has been done in Saint Aloysius Parish — 
by Father Laukemper and his able assist- 


ants in establishing the chant for gen- 
eral use by the congregation at mass and 
vespers was roundly applauded. 


° ° ° ( 
‘Sung compline in the late evening 


was supposed to conclude the after- 


supper discussion period, but it never — 


did. That is to say, compline was regu- 
larly sung, but discussions were never 
concluded — until hours later.” * It 
was the accepted practice to detour one 


of the faculty members on his way from — 


choir and get him into a room where 
three or four others were in readiness 
for an all-evening session. Early rising 
the next morning was unimportant 
when vast treasures were in the unlock- 
ing during those precious nocturnal 
meets. Had the Summer School done 
nothing besides offer these opportunities 
to get together to discuss problems 
frankly and find encouragement in the 


mature advice given, it would have © 


rendered a priceless service to the clergy. 


No FINER thumbnail sketch of those 
memorable three weeks at Mundelein 
can we find than this: ‘‘Perstiterunt in 
amore fraternitatis; quia unus fuit semper 
spiritus in ets, et una fides.” 

That grand spirit that made all of us 
one was due in great part to the inspira- 
tion of Monsignor Hillenbrand, Rector 
of the Seminary, who strove tirelessly to 
make the school a success in every detail 
and spent himself in serving all who at- 
tended, from the greatest to the least. 
That liturgical summer schools in years 
to come may capture some of that 
spirit is the hope and prayer of all of us. 


* Orate Fratres, Vol. XV, No. 10, page 470. 
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Progress and Tradition in Maria Laach Art 


The Reverend Damasus WinzEN, O.S.B. 


EN YEARS AGO LiturcicaL 


i Arts led off its first issue with an 
article from the hand of the Abbot of 


Maria Laach, Ildefons Herwegen. In 
this article the Abbot made himself an 


eloquent advocate of the “union of 
_ progress and tradition, which must 


merge in one unity in religious art.” 


Himself one of the outstanding repre- 


_ sentatives of the best monastic traditions 
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and proud of the inalienable birthright 
which makes the Church the heir of the 
precious treasures of a better past, the 
Abbot was broadminded enough to rec- 


ognize both the possibility and the 


necessity of progress in religious art. It 
might be interesting to see how his 
principles worked out in the art produc- 
tion of his own monastery. 

The Abbey of Maria Laach was 
founded in 1093 and existed without 
interruption till Napoleon suppressed it 


in 1803. When in 1892, just 800 years 


after the first foundation, the monks of 
Beuron took possession again of the 
abbey church and its beautiful grounds, 
they were faced with the task of reviving 
the old monastic tradition of the place 


without becoming men merely of the 


past. They had before their eyes one of 
the most beautiful and classical ex- 


amples of the romanesque style. The 


danger was great that they repeat the 
mistake so often made during the last 


decade of the nineteenth and the first 
decade of the twentieth century — sim- 


ply to copy in a mechanical way the 
external forms of the eleventh century. 
But the monks did not look at their 


beautiful church merely from an ar- 


chaeological point of view. They did not 


live there as historians or as museum 


keepers but as sons of Saint Benedict, in 


the same spirit and in the same living 


tradition that had built the monastery 
800 years ago. The Rule of Saint Bene- 


dict and the liturgy of the Church were 


the links which connected them with 
the past in a much more intimate and 
vital way than any historical research 
work is ever able to do. If you have only 
the form without the spirit, tradition 
becomes a tyrant, killing the real life 
and producing an art without soul. But 


if you live in the spirit of a tradition you 
remain free to develop it without getting 
stagnant. 

In the beginning the art of Maria 
Laach was much more attached to ro- 
manesque forms as such. But the more 
the monks, especially under the guid- 
ance of Abbot Herwegen, absorbed the 
spirit of the liturgy and of the rule, their 
art became more “modern” without 
losing contact with the past. The differ- 
ence is evident between the cloisters 
(page 23) built by the monks and lay 
brothers in 1911 and the main entrance 
of the abbey, built in 1929. The first is a 
faithful copy of forms used in the church, 
the latter radiates the solemnity and 
dignity of the monastic spirit in a mod- 
ern way. The same process can be ob- 
served in the renovation and adaptation 
of the church. The new main altar with 
its gigantic baldachino is a gift of the 
late Emperor, William III, and is a 
typical example of ‘‘romanesque style” 
produced in the twentieth century by an 
architect who had absolutely no inner 
relation to the spirit of the mediaeval 
age of faith. The monks tried their best 
later to bring the altar more in harmony 
with the rest of the church. 

The first addition to the church made 
by the monks themselves is the bap- 
tismal font (page 23). If you compare it 
with the lecturn for the gospel (page 22) 
which was added some years later, you 
will easily realize the progress made in 
the meantime. One of the most difficult 
problems were the side altars. The old 
church had only one main altar, and 
probably two more altars in the two 
side chapels right and left from the 
middle apse. The greatly increased 
number of priests and the practice of 
saying private masses every day made it 
necessary to have more side altars. 
These were placed before the pillars in 
the middle aisle of the church. The 
earlier one incorporates the shrine of 
the true cross (page 24). The shrine is 
usually closed, showing two angels with 
the “sign of the Son of Man” as it will 
appear in the night of the Last Judg- 
ment. When the triptych is opened on 
great feast days, Constantine and 


Helena appear in the center holding the 
cross. The mosaics are strongly influ- 
enced by the Byzantine style, so much 
so that they seem to remain in the past 
without reaching the present. Very 
different from this is the statue of Saint 
Benedict (page 22), which belongs to 
another side altar, one of the latest 
additions to the church. The wooden 
statue is silver coated, in beautiful har- 
mony with the bluish-black of the pillar. 
It was created when the chaos of war 
and the danger of suppression drew 
nearer and nearer to the Abbey. The 
head of the saint — unlike the one in 
the cloister with his peaceful expression 
and his well combed beard (page 23) — 
reflects the deep sorrows of a great soul 
who sees the walls of the world burning. 
Saint Benedict witnessed the devasta- 
tion of the Roman Empire by the 
Goths. To-day he teaches his sons, who 
are themselves surrounded with the 
ruins of their own world, the ‘‘fear of 
the Lord.” 


A SIMILAR spirit is reflected in the 
statue of Christ (page 22). Every little 
detail tells of the struggle the sculptor 
had to fight in subduing the stone. But 
as a result every inch of the statue re- 
flects the power, the determination, the 
energy of the risen Lord: “‘I am the 
truth and the life.’ To conclude this 
brief description of some of the sculp- 
tural work done at Maria Laach, we 
point to a statue of Our Lady, which 
has its place above the main entrance of 
the Abbey and was completed in 1938. 
A powerful crown encircles the head of 
Our Lady like the walls of a great city. 
Motherhood ripened by sorrows to its 
full maturity. The Child looks out over a 
chaotic world with the eyes full of wis- 
dom that penetrates the depths of 
suffering (page 22). 

The severe lines of their romanesque 
basilica seem to influence the monk- 
artists of Maria Laach. Necessitas partt 
coronam is the motto of their present 
Abbot. “The travails of the present 
bring forth the crown.” Everything that 
expresses the union of passion and glory 
by which Christ wrought our salvation 
and which still lives in the liturgy of the 
Church has eternal value in Christian 
life. There is one spot in the monastery 
where this union is more strongly felt 
than at any other place: the crypt. 

Long before the church was com- 
pleted, the monks used the crypt to cele- 
brate the holy sacrifice, their only 
source of strength during the hardships 
of the beginning. Here they buried their 
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first abbot, who died in the odor of 
sanctity. Simplicity and grace live in 
this small sanctuary, which, half-buried 
in the earth, reflects heaven in its grace- 
ful romanesque arches (page 23). Nine 
hundred years after it was built this 
crypt became the starting point of a 
powerful movement, which eventually 
conquered the whole of Catholic Ger- 
many. Here the dialogue mass was in- 
troduced in Germany, when a group of 
Catholic laymen, university teachers, 
doctors, and lawyers went to the Abbot 
of Maria Laach in the year 1914 to ask 
him about ways and means best to 
promote the more active participation 
of the faithful in the mass. A simple 
wooden table — later changed into a 
stone altar — was put up in the crypt. 
The architecture required that the priest 
stand behind the altar, facing the con- 
gregation, according to an old custom of 
the Roman church. This way a closer 
union between priest and congregation 
was made possible and nobody who ever 
took part in these dialogue masses in the 
crypt of Maria Laach will forget the 
atmosphere of living, genuine, primitive 
Christianity which pervaded the sanc- 
tuary. 


IT IS difficult to exaggerate the im- 
portance of this little crypt, not only 
for the formation of the spirit of the 
monastery itself, but for the Catholic 
people of Germany and for hundreds of 
visitors from all over the world. Thou- 
sands of retreatants learned here how to 
make the sacrifice of the priest their own. 
During the critical years around 1930, 
Catholic workers met here with Catho- 
lic industrialists, and their common 
participation in the sacrifice of the 
Church around the same altar formed 
the background for their discussions on 
urgent social problems, creating a spirit 
of mutual understanding among them. 
Innumerable groups of Catholic youth 
organizations came together here to 
imbibe the spirit of the early Church. 
From here the practice of the dialogue 
mass spread into the parishes, as so elo- 
quently shown in the photograph (page 
21), where we see a group of first com- 
municants gathered around the simple 
table to take part, for the first time, in 
Our Lord’s Supper. 

The influence of the crypt at Maria 
Laach was not confined to Germany 
alone. From France and Belgium came 
the “‘Jocists,” from Italy the ‘“Fucini,” 
Catholic university students, who from 
there brought the dialogue mass to their 
home country. But there was no other 


country that sent as many priests as the 
United States. Many of them assisted 
at the courses given at the Liturgical 
Academy at Maria Laach. It may be 
that the unity of progress and tradition 
which they could witness in the Abbey 
as applied to the manifold fields of 
Christian craftsmanship and the crea- 
tion of a unified and harmonious atmos- 
phere of Christian civilization had a 
greater appeal to them than that avail- 
able in any other country. Here they 
realized that the tradition of the Church 
leaves room enough for progress, pro- 
vided the spirit of this tradition be 
properly understood. 

The same reason is probably respon- 
sible for the fact that LrrurcicaL ARTS 
begins its tenth year with the renewed 
friendly collaboration with several mem- 
bers of Maria Laach Abbey, who have 
found a new home of their own in New 
Jersey just at the moment when the 
mother Abbey is ruthlessly suppressed. 
Necessitas parit coronam. 


Recent Publications 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN IN- 
DIANA, 1789-1834. By Thomas T. 
McAvoy. New York. Columbia University 
Press. $2.25. 

It is important for the history of the 
Church in the United States that Catho- 
lic culture and Catholic development 
be given its proper place in the general 
history of our country. This objective 
is being realized in the studies of the 
Church’s activities on the early frontier, 
especially in the old Northwest Terri- 
tory. In this regard the Church in 
Indiana is, we think, exceptionally 
fortunate. Trained historians have pic- 
tured for us in masterful manner the 
contributions of the Church to the 
cultural advancement in this section 
of the United States: F. G. Walker, 
The Catholic Church in the Meeting of Two 
Frontiers (Washington, The Catholic 
University, 1939); Sister M. Salesia 
Godecker, O.S.B., Simon Bruté de Remur, 
First Bishop of Vincennes (Saint Meinrad, 
Historial Essays, 1931); and now the 
Reverend Thomas T. McAvoy, C.S.C., 
The Catholic Church in Indiana, 1789-1834. 
The major portion of the author’s 
excellent narrative, drawn quite ex- 
clusively from manuscript sources and 
painstakingly documented, centers 
around Vincennes, the “Old Post’ of 
earlier days. This is apparent even 
from the titles of the eight chapters that 


make up the 226 pages of this volume: 
“Vincennes at the End of the Quebec 
Rule”; “Carroll Takes up the Rule of 
the West’; “Jean Frangois Rivet — 
le Pauvre Méissionaire’’; . “Neglected 
Vincennes”; “Bishop Dubourg Sends 
Aid”; “Champonier and Badin — Build- 
ers”; “The Appointment of a Bishop”; 
“Bruté Finds His Flock.” Other early 
mission centers are given proportionate 
consideration: Ouiatenon (Lafayette), 
Fort Miami (near Fort Wayne), the 
Mission of the Saint Joseph River, and 
toward the end of the period, the settle- 
ments of Catholic groups on the Ohio 
and along the waterways of southern 
Indiana. Due consideration is given to 
social and economic conditions of the 


early Catholic pioneer. The volume — 


consequently has a special appeal for all 
readers of history, not only those inter- 


ested in the records of the Church’s © 


achievements. 
The author carries his reader through 
a period of forty-five years: 1789, the 


date of Father Gibault’s departure from 
Vincennes, to 1834, the year of the erec- © 


tion of the Diocese of Vincennes and 
the appointment of Bishop Bruté. An 
extensive bibliography (manuscript and 
printed sources, periodicals, newspapers, 
and an exhaustive list of printed works 
in the field of civil and ecclesiastical 
history) enhance the value of this con- 
tribution to frontier history. An ade- 
quate index completes this study. 
Cyrit Gaut, O.S.B. 


Saint Meinrad, Indiana — 


A SECOND SPRING. A Commemoration 
of the Golden Fubilee of “Rerum Novarum.”’ 
By Students of Marygrove College, Detroit. 


It was a happy inspiration that caused 
A Second Spring to be reprinted. This 
is the commencement number of the 
Watch Tower, a Marygrove College 
publication, and is the work of the 
senior and junior classes. The college 


is offering this book as its tribute on the 


golden jubilee of the Rerum Novarum. 
The effort is worthy of the occasion. 
From every point of view this produc- 
tion is excellent. It reflects creditably 
indeed on the social vision of the insti- 
tution that sponsored it and on the 
knowledge and industry of the young 
women who collaborated in its com- 
position. 

The monograph is divided into three 
parts. In the first section an effort is 
made to trace Catholic social teaching 
on labor beginning with the Gospels 
through the writings of the Fathers to 
the economic teachings of Saint Thomas 
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Aquinas. The second chapter sets forth 
the claims of Bishop Von Ketteler, 
Villeneuve Bargemont, Ozanam, and 
De Mun on the continent, Cardinal 
Manning in England and Cardinal 
Gibbons in the United States, to the 
title of “Precursors of Leo XIII” in his 
social teaching. A chart endeavoring 
to synthesize the teaching of the Church 
on labor, from the Gospels to the 
Rerum Novarum, completes this chapter. 
_A brief review of the Quadragesimo Anno 
and the effects of the Rerum Novarum 
on the international labor problem, 
Catholic Europe, and the United States, 
_comprise the third chapter. The bibliog- 
raphy attached to this study is almost 
six pages in length and will be extremely 
useful to those who wish to read more 
widely on Catholic social teaching. 
’ Both the subject matter of A Second 
Spring and the occasion for its publica- 
tion could have lent themselves to the 


production of a work consisting of 


rhetorical phrases and little else. This 
danger was successfully avoided. Each 
of the twenty-three contributions is 
buttressed with an array of footnotes 
in the best tradition of graduate scholar- 
ship. So scientific an approach to the 
subject was hardly to be expected in the 
pages of a college commencement publi- 
cation. It is entitled, therefore, to com- 
mendation. All the names that appear 
in footnotes do not carry equal weight. 
The writings, however, of the chief au- 
thorities in this field are mentioned; 
e.g. under the name of John A. Ryan 
in the bibliography nineteen references 
are given. 
Throughout the entire work quota- 
tions are given and statements made 
that one is pleased to see emphasized. 
In the article on the economic teaching 
of Saint Thomas appears the following: 
“The laborer has only one champion 
besides the Church to help secure these 
rights and that is the state.” This is 
Catholic teaching, but unfortunately at 
times some Catholics, in their public 
statements, seem to forget that the State 
is entitled to recognition for the duties it 
performs. Bishop Von Ketteler’s criti- 
_cism of the capitalistic system of his day 
is paraphrased in the following words: 
“Unlimited economic liberty and the 
preponderance of Capital are responsi- 
ble for this lamentable state of things. 
Economic liberty must be kept within 
bounds. The good it has done in im- 
proving production, in increasing pro- 
duction and lowering the cost of lux- 
uries has not outweighed the bad. 
Labor has been degraded to an article 
b, 


of merchandise. Capital daily increases 
the number of tired men and aided by 
the machines depreciates the value of 
human labor.”’ This indictment is still 
substantially true. Those who to-day de- 
fend without reservation the “free enter- 
prise system,” as it is called, will not 
be pleased with the considered judg- 
ment of a great German bishop. Cardi- 
nal Manning, as another of the writers 
points out, evaluated the economic 
system of his day in the light of Christian 
and domestic standards and found it 
wanting. 

It is interesting to observe also that 
A Second Spring shows clearly that most 
of the social measures that have been 
adopted in the United States in the past 
eight years were integral parts of the 
Catholic social reforms in France a 
century ago. Ozanam, the great apostle 
of personal service and charity, advo- 
cated state intervention in behalf of 
labor when necessary. De Mun ex- 
tended Ozanam’s program and carried 
it out into public and political fields. 
The limitation of the hours of labor, 
abolition of child labor, national and 
international legislation, the reéstablish- 
ment of the guilds, adapted to new con- 
ditions, and consumers’ codperatives 
were some of the objectives for which 
De Mun worked. It is indeed to be re- 
gretted that we Catholics do not always 
recognize our own social teaching when 
efforts to put it into action are being 
made. 

The tribute to Cardinal Gibbons as 
the protagonist of American labor and 
precursor of Leo XIII is excellent. Miss 
O’Regan’s judgment that this great 
American Cardinal’s defense of the 
Knights of Labor was the outstanding 
public event in his long life will doubt- 
less stand. It was a hard-won victory, 
and his most lasting achievement. 

The third section of this study covers 
the years since the Rerum Novarum. Be- 
cause the accomplishments of these 
years are better known, this part of the 
work will not be as revealing to most 
readers as the second chapter. In the 
essay entitled ‘‘Forty Years After” it 
may be noted that the Papal plan of 
social construction excludes state domi- 
nation as well as the domination of 
capital or labor. A statement to this ef- 
fect would guard against confusing Pius 
XI’s program with that of the fascist 
states. On page 62 a more emphatic 
rejection of American labor unions con- 
sisting solely of Catholics would be 
desirable. The statement that many 
Catholics feel that Leo XIII referred to 


labor unions of Catholics is unfortunate. 
The reviewer knows of no competent 
authority in this field of Catholic social 
teaching in the United States who would 
subscribe to that view. 
The publication of A Second Spring is a 
hopeful and encouraging sign. 
E. HaRoip SMITH 
New York City 


THE YEAR’S LITURGY: The Sundays, 
Feriae and Feasts of the Liturgical Year. 
Volume One, the Seasons; Volume Two, 
the Sanctoral. By the late Abbot Fernand 
Cabrol, O.S.B. New York. Benziger Broth- 
ers. Volume One, $2.75; Volume Two, $3.50. 

Readers who have interested them- 
selves in matters liturgical will not find 
the author of these two volumes a 
stranger, for the facile pen of Abbot 
Cabrol has contributed very abun- 
dantly to the vast field of liturgical 
study. On the scholarly level he has been 
co-editor of the Dictionnaire d’ Archéologie 
Chrétienne et de Liturgie and the Monu- 
menta Ecclesiae Liturgica. On the popular 
level he has also made his contributions. 
Among the better known of his works 
translated into English the following 
may be mentioned: The Holy Sacrifice; 
Liturgical Prayer, Its History and Spirit; 
The Prayer of the Early Christians. No one 
could have been better qualified than 
Abbot Cabrol to write on the liturgical 
year. And all who know the value of 
his contributions will welcome this, 
his latest and last work, his legacy as it 
were, for Abbot Cabrol died on July 4, 
1937. 

Abbot Cabrol’s great ambition was 
**to make the liturgical life more widely 
known and better understood . . . to 
recall our contemporaries to the piety 
of our forefathers, and thus to enable 
them to lead, with greater earnestness, 
a truly Christian life.”” In these volumes 
Abbot Cabrol wishes to realize his ambi- 
tion more fully by helping the faithful 
to understand their missals. This he does 
by making them familiar with the es- 
sential elements of the liturgical year. 

As must be expected, these volumes 
can only touch the subject matter very 
cursorily. Dom Guéranger and Cardinal 
Schuster spend many more volumes on 
the same subject. Yet Abbot Cabrol 
does succeed in giving a concise sum- 
mary of the spirit of each successive sea- 
son, Sunday, ferial, and feast, through- 
out the year. His insistence upon the 
importance of the stational churches is 
especially noteworthy. The average 
reader may, however, find his consist- 
ently historical approach rather annoy- 
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ing, for he may want inspiration rather 
than historical knowledge from the few 
moments he devotes to reading of this 
nature. 

The second volume was not com- 
pleted by Abbot Cabrol himself; death 
overtook him before he could make much 
progress on this part of the work. Yet 
“the revisers have not felt obliged to 
change Abbot Cabrol’s plan and general 
arrangement, and have tried to follow 
his ideas faithfully.” It is a rather pe- 
culiar arrangement that Abbot Cabrol 
had outlined for his treatment of the 
saints commemorated in the liturgical 
year. He does not follow the usual 
chronological plan of commentators, 
namely, treating the saint or saints 
commemorated on January 1, 2, 3, etc. 
in that order. Instead he groups the 
saints under various heads, as apostles, 
popes, martyrs, etc., and treats all the 
saints covered in a two months’ period 
together. At times, if he wishes to stress 
some particular connection between 
several saints, he anticipates even by 
several months. Thus, a saint whose 
feast is actually celebrated in November 
might be treated among a group of 
similar saints in April. To obviate the 
inconveniences of such an arrangement 
the second volume is supplied with a 
complete index covering all the saints 
described in the two volumes. 

Despite these inconveniences and a 
rather peculiar, involved style, at times 
not too easy to follow nor pleasing to 
the modern reader, these two volumes 
can be heartily recommended as a very 
fine summary of the liturgical year and 
an excellent means for entering into 
the spirit of the Church in her various 
seasons. 

ROoMUALD Bios, O.S.B. 
Saint Fohn’s Abbey 
Collegeville, Minnesota 


THE SOUTH IN ARCHITECTURE. 
By Lewis Mumford. New York. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $2.00. 


A layman is often annoyed or puzzled 
by the technical approach of many 
writers of books on the history and the 
meaning of architecture. On the other 
hand, the professional writer finds it 
difficult to present his material without 
some reference to terms which are un- 
familiar to the average lay reader. 
Perhaps the answer to this dilemma lies 
in books like this recent one by Lewis 
Mumford, in which he explains the 
influence of the architecture of Thomas 
Jefferson, Henry Hobson Richardson, 
Louis Sullivan, and Frank Lloyd Wright. 


The following quotation will be indica- 
tive of Mumford’s treatment of the 
subject: “For the past is not a soft cush- 
ion on which we may comfortably lie 
and take our ease; it is rather a spring- 
board from which we gain the energy 
and confidence to leap into the troubled 
waters of our own day.” “A certain 
discipline, a certain restraint, even a 
certain sacrifice of private tastes and 
preferences is necessary if an individual 
is going to develop a positive character: 
people who do what they like, when and 
how they like, are not merely a nuisance 
to their neighbors, but they turn out 
to be weak characters to boot. It is the 
same in architecture.” “Unfortunately, 
dead forms do not produce living or- 
ganisms. People who attempt to restore 
the outward form of tradition really 
deny both the validity of tradition and 
the integrity of the society in which 
they live.” 

Mr. Mumford’s book can be read 
profitably by readers of LirurGICAL 
Arts. Then they can tackle a more tech- 
nical résumé of architectural styles 
because they will have standards whereby 
they can arrive at a sane judgment of 
the subject. 


BENEDICTINE MONASTICISM AS 
REFLECTED IN THE WARNEFRID- 
HILDEMAR COMMENTARIES ON 
THE RULE. By Sister M. Alfred Schroll. 
New York. Columbia University Press. 
$2.75. 

In this study, Sister M. Alfred Schroll 
of Mount Saint Scholastica College, 
takes up a subject about which up to 
the present very little specific informa- 
tion in English has been given to us. She 
reproduces the picture of eighth and 
ninth century Benedictine monasticism 
that Paul Warnefrid and Magister 
Hildemar present through their com- 
mentaries on the Rule of Saint Benedict. 

This picture is quite detailed, at least 
in most matters concerning the exter- 
nals of monastic life: among many other 
things we can see what food the monks 
had on their table, how that food and 
the other material needs of the com- 
munity were provided, how the house- 
work was divided between monks and 
serfs, how the monks spent their day in 
community prayer, in work, in reading. 

Popular impressions of Benedictinism 
are not always supported by the evi- 
dence of Paul and Hildemar. The 
monks of their time do not seem to have 
been in any special way agricultural- 
ists, though some of them worked in the 
gardens of the monastery. Monastic 


schools for ‘‘externs,’’ having been pro- 
hibited by the Council of Aachen (about 
817), were exceedingly rare. Although 
monks were trying faithfully to apply 
their minds to the teaching of God, as 
all Christians should, the monastic or- _ 
der was not especially contemplative; — 
indeed the commentators oppose the 
tendency to split up the Christian life 
into two mutually exclusive parts, ac-— 
tive and contemplative. 

Despite a chapter devoted to liturgy — 
and spirituality, the book presents little ; 
or nothing of interest to the amateur 
student of liturgy, although some of the ; 
liturgical data in it may be valuable to 
the scientific scholar. 

The chapter on asceticism and ideals : 
is rather summary, but nevertheless it 
will lighten the work of anyone who 
wants to study the religious mind and ; 

spirit of the eighth and ninth century — 
monk. Even in these earlier days, Sister 
M. Alfred Schroll finds the very serious 
failing that has generally been a cor- 
rupting leaven within Christianity and 
has always threatened the healthy life 
of the monastic order: “‘[the constitu- 
tional phase of monasticism] presents a 
somewhat rigorous and legalistic im- 
pression of the institution; the spirit of 
custody and the ever ready penalty for 
violations of observance stand out in 
clear form.’’ But she sees too that this 
pharisaism is counter-balanced by an 
asceticism which is truly Christian: — 
“spiritual austerities take precedence 
over the corporal, and all renunciation 
is subsidiary to the more positive ideal 
of a deep devotion to the service of 
God.” 


i 
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JosEPH Woops, O.S.B. 
Portsmouth Priory 
Rhode Island 


LDPARMORIAL DES EVEQUES DU 
CANADA. By Brother Gérard Brassard. 
Worcester, Massachusetts. Assumption Col- 
lege. Paper cover, $8.25; cloth cover, $9.50. 

This large work is a record of ecclesi- 
astical heraldry divided into four sec- 
tions: (1) the Popes, with portraits, coats — 
of arms in color, and biographical notes 
on each; (2) the ecclesiastical provinces 
of Quebec and Montreal, similarly 
illustrated; (3) the ecclesiastical prov- 
inces of Ontario, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick; (4) the ecclesiastical prov- 
inces of Western Canada. A supplement 
is devoted to the biographies of oriental. 
bishops, American bishops born in 
Canada, missionary bishops and mitred 
abbots, etc. The volume contains 230 
portraits of popes, cardinals, archbish- 
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ops, bishops, and mitred abbots, and 245 
reproductions of coats of arms in full 
color. It constitutes a great epitome 
of the history of the Church in New 
France, from the days of Bishop Laval 
to our times. The author expresses the 
hope that it may, some day, be possible 
to publish a similar volume containing 
the arms of the bishops in the United 
States. Such a plan had indeed been the 
hope, for many years, of that peer 
among ecclesiastical heralds, the late 
Pierre de Chaignon la Rose, of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. The magnificent 
heraldic drawings by Mr la Rose, scat- 
tered in many chancelleries, episcopal 
‘residences, etc., in this country, await a 
patron who will make the publication 
of this valuable material possible. It 
must be noted that the reproductions 
‘and typographical standard of Brother 
Brassard’s work do not rise to the heights 
of technical excellence of similar com- 
pilations published in past centuries. 


WHE GUIDE TO CATHOLIC LIT- 
ERATURE 1888-1940. Detroit. Walter 
Romig & Company. $20.00. 

Here we have a valuable guide which 
ought to do much to quiet the fears 
of those who claim that it is “difficult” 
to find suitable Catholic books — that 
is, books that are Catholic in scope and 

content. Under the author entry this 
work gives (a) a biographical sketch of 
the author; (b) complete reference to 
books about the author and his works; 
(c) complete reference to periodical lit- 
erature about the author and his works; 
(d) a list of every book by the ‘author, 
with title, subtitle, editor, translator, 
illustrator, etc., size, number of pages, 
dates of publication, binding, publisher, 
price, etc.; (e) this is followed by critical 
and descriptive notes about the books; 
(£) complete reference to further reviews, 
etc. The volume contains many refer- 
ences to items of liturgical interest. If 
only in self-defense, this great work 
should find a place in all chancelleries, 
university and college libraries, and in 
the libraries of scholars whose duty it is 
to safeguard and spread the riches of 
our cultural heritage. As is natural, 
some errors have already been pointed 
out. 


MAN OF SPAIN. By Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J. New York. The Macmillan Company. 
$2.50. 

Man of Spain is a biography, or rather 
an appreciation, of the celebrated Jesuit 
author and educator, Francis Suarez, 
called by Clement VIII Doctor Eximius 


et Pius. Mr Fichter gives us a necessarily 
brief account of the very long and active 
life of his hero. We are told of the his- 
torical background of the age in which 
Suarez lived, his ancestry and family, 
his early school days undistinguished 
except by apparent dull-wittedness, his 
entrance into religion on trial after 
two refusals, his sudden success in stud- 
ies, finally of his extraordinarily long 
and productive career as a teacher, 
author, and controversialist. 

Openly partisan, Mr Fichter gives his 
hero the best of the various controversial 
aspects of his life and works. In his zeal 
the author sometimes ascribes contra- 
dictory attributes to his idol. We are 
told that anything he penned was the 
result of mature deliberation (p. 277) 
and yet that his writings reach the stag- 
gering total of twenty-one million 
words, the equivalent of two hundred 
eighty novels of seventy-five thousand 
words apiece (p. 327). 

But none can deny the importance of 
Suarez in the history of the Society of 
Jesus and of the Church. Exemplary 
Jesuit and one of the founders of the 
traditions of the Society, Suarez is 
famous not only for the volume of his 
writings but for the diversity of fields 
in which he wrote, for his flair for con- 
troversy, for his contributions to educa- 
tional practice. 

Mr Fichter appears to have consulted 
the available studies of Suarez — chiefly 
Scorraille — although there is no pref- 
ace explaining the procedure of the 
author. He writes with a facile pen and 
his work makes pleasant and easy 
reading. English-speaking Catholics will 
welcome this life of the great Jesuit who 
deserves to be better known and ap- 
preciated. 


Harry McNEILL 
Fordham University 


Correspondence 


PenA Bianca, New Mexico 


To the Editor of LrrurcicaL Arts 
Dear Sir: 

To receive an inquiry about my work 
from LirurcicaL Arts is, for me, a 
matter of deepest pride. However, I 
cannot at present submit any photos of 
my Station murals for the simple reason 
that I have no pictures good enough 
for reproduction, and at the same time 
find it difficult to get a good photogra- 
pher out here. But if you will allow me, 
I will give you now a general description 
of my work here, which should be of 
some interest to you since its basic 
inspiration goes remotely to LrrurRGICAL 
ARTS. 

I became acquainted with your maga- 
zine, from its very first number, during 
my seminary years. Being of an artistic 
turn of mind, especially regarding any- 
thing pertaining to divine service and 
all that goes with it, I was naturally 
drawn to study these matters with avid- 
ity. So my then young mind was formed 
regarding liturgical matters by the 
principles set down in your excellent 
articles and illustrated by your fine 
photographs. These principles in gen- 
eral, which have made me a sort of 
fanatic, were: adherence to Church 
liturgical regulations in every way possi- 
ble; employing a uniform style through- 
out in the same building without imi- 
tating (making replicas of) the past; 
honesty in construction; use of native 
material available, which to a vast de- 
gree determines the style. (I’m just 
setting down things confusedly as I 
plug along on the typewriter.) 

When I was assigned to this out-of- 
the-way mission four years ago, I found 
the church to be a well-proportioned 
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building of adobe, seventy years old, 
walls three feet thick, the front wall sex 
feet thick. But, alas! my predecessors 
during the past forty years had ‘‘beauti- 
fied” interior and exterior with a hodge- 
podge of unrelated and even false 
additions and ornaments. A gabled 
farm roof was surmounted with a dog- 
house belfry, and this capped later 
on with a mosque-like derby painted 
with aluminum. False gothic buttresses 
were set on the sides and at every 
corner. A California Mission portico of 
2 by 4’s and metal lath graced the front. 
The windows received false romanesque 
arches of pine slats varnished — and 
stained glass windows of the variety 
once seen in Pullman lavatories. Inside, 
the ancient beams were covered with 
Victorian ornamental sheets, and a 
gothic altar, spired like the Milan ca- 
thedral, graced the sanctuary. All this 
I decided to change little by little as 
my zero means allowed, and by now 
I have advanced quite a long way all 
by myself. The murals of the Via Crucis 
are but a part of the project. 

Basing my plans on the original plan 
of the church, and taking into consid- 
eration the materials used long ago and 
to be used now, I decided to remodel the 
edifice according to a style native to 
New Mexico and called “Santa Fé- 
Colonial.”’ I submitted my sketches to 
John Gaw Meem, our leading South- 
west architect, who was very much 
interested, advised me on some details, 
and told me to go ahead, although he 
was skeptical that it could be done by 
one man without help of finance and a 
contractor’s company. Thus far I have 
swung the whole facade into shape by 
raising an adobe wall-belfry above the 
six foot wide front wall. The false 
buttresses in front are no more, the 
false California porch is also gone. As 
the people wailed for a porch, I readily 
built them an open portico of the Santa 
Fé-Colonial style with thick, honest, 
square pillars from an old railway 
bridge. Next spring I hope to cover the 
walls on either side of the front door 
with real fresco murals which will 
be seen between the porch columns 
all the way from the street. Right now 
I am setting up my scaffolding prepara- 
tory to plastering the facade. The roof 
is far from finished since that needs 
modern materials, and the ‘‘defense 
priorities” have raised prices above my 
reach. 

The interior is also far from complete. 
I cannot remove the parlor ceiling until 
I have finished the roof. I have exam- 


ined the great beams underneath and 
found them well-preserved and of a 
beautiful tone. The windows will also 
have to wait before I remove the 
false arches and come back to the old 
square-adzed beams, for even plain 
small-paned sashes would cost me a 
fortune. 

The altar I razed down to the mensa 
and built a strong tabernacle, which is 
completely covered with a veil of the 
color of the day. Behind it is the re- 
movable exposition throne. However, 
all this is temporary, for I intend to 
make a table altar of massive carved 
wood in the native style, and away 
from it against the tall rear wall a great 
reredos of the same material and style. 

So you may see now how matters 
stand with me. The obstacles to my 
plans seem unsurmountable, but I 
know that they are less than those con- 
cerning the fagade, and this I have 
already done all alone, except for the 
plastering which I hope to do this 
month. 

The Stations, about which you in- 
quire, should have been painted after 
the church was renovated, but I did 
them before, simply to call attention to 
my work and thus get some financial 
help. This, however, has not come — 
I mean, the murals have become quasi- 
famous, but their fame has been poor 
in gold and silver. But I’m not kicking. 

I just recall that I correspond with 
a person whom you doubtless know, 
Miss Micaela Martinez of Carmel, Cali- 
fornia, whose murals appeared in 
LirurcicAL ARTs some time ago. Her 
liturgical work is far superior to mine 
in every way, of course, but that does 
not keep her from being deeply inter- 
ested in mine. I used to get your maga- 
zine, but I’ve had to drop it, together 
with some literary publications which 
were of great service in my writing 
activities. 

Enclosed find a snapshot of the XI, 
XII, XIII Stations as they looked when 
they were not quite finished. The Father 
who took the picture is not here any 
more with his sharp lenses and photo- 
experience, otherwise I’d make him 
photograph them all. It will neverthe- 
less give you some idea as to the original 
treatment which in a way compensates 
for the poor craftsmanship. 

Maybe some day, when a major por- 
tion of my work is done, I’ll get some 
good photos for you and have the envied 
distinction of having it presented in your 
wonderful publication. 

ANGELICO CHAVEZ, O.F.M. 


To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

In Chicago a man writes to lament t 
the “deplorable condition of Christian ; 
art in America.” He hopes for the estab- - 
lishment of a Catholic art academy’ 
where “Catholic art students may be: 
schooled in Catholic theories of art and | 
beauty.” He is hardly straight in this } 
matter. 

It is illogical to suppose that a Catho- | 
lic art academy whose “treasures of art” 
reek with sentimentality and include > 
mere pictorial representation of Bible 
scenes could train students in the funda- 
mentals of art and beauty. The Catholic 
schools use sound logic when they teach 
religion but seem to discard it when they 
try to teach art. Too many Catholics 
mistake sentimental piety for art. God 
gave us intelligence. Why not use it 
where art and religion are concerned? ~ 

As an ecclesiastical designer I feel that 
I can design all the better for the Catho- 
lic Church after having designed welll 
for industry. My Catholicism has in n 
way been injured, while my experience 
as an artist has been broadened. I can 
determine no special difference between 
the fundamental theories of Catholic 
art and those of art in general. The same 
rules of good design and color apply t 
both. To be good Catholic art it must first 
be good art. Next it must serve well its 
purpose in the Catholic Church. But 
any able designer realizes that the ob- 
ject he creates must function efficiently 
—so wherein lies the difference? : 

We conclude then that the Catholic 
artist in order to produce good Christian 
art must first be well trained as an ar 
tist. He can secure this training in any 
good art school. In addition to his art 
training he should know the philosophy — 
and liturgy of his Church well enough to 
design articles that will serve efficiently 
in her service. 

But the Catholic artist alone can not 
remedy the present condition of art in~ 
the Catholic Church. There must be an 
intelligent and sympathetic understand- 
ing among the artists, the clergy, and 
the Catholic laity. 

The artist has the ability to create 
designs for Church use. The pastor of 
the church needs these better designs for 
use in services to which the laity come to 
worship and give thank offerings. 

Is it too much to hope that the pastor 
will commission the Catholic artist to do 
his best in the way of Christian art so 
that we may “chuck” the sentimental 
madonnas and blood-drenched “Ecce 
Homos?” Ann H. Gritt 
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